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Asian Crisis Forces Re-examination of U.S. Policy 


Wasntncton—The current offensive of 
the Chinese Communist armies in Korea 
is forcing the United States to make that 
re-examination of its foreign policy which 
was a subject of partisan controversy in 
Washington during the weeks immedi- 
ately following the November elections. 
The ability of the United States to choose 
alternatives is compromised by the possi- 
bility that militarily the United Nations 
forces may not be able to hold any portion 
of Korea. 

While it is conceivable that the crisis 
in Korea is not in fact the prelude to the 
kind of general war which the world has 
twice experienced in the twentieth cen- 
tury, the sudden discovery that the war 
to halt the spread of Soviet influence in 
Asia cannot be easily won endangers the 
continuation of the three-year effort to 
halt the spread of Soviet influence in Eu- 
rope. Ever since the spring of 1947, when 
Congress and the Executive accepted the 
idea of containment embodied in the Tru- 
man Doctrine, the United States has fo- 
cused its attention on Europe. Today, 
however, this country, even in combina- 
tion with the majority of the United Na- 
tions, lacks the military strength to defend 
Europe and Asia simultaneously. 


U.S., Asia and Europe 

The 
United States, implicit since the begin- 
ning of the Korean war in June, became 
obvious on November 27, when the Chi- 
nese Communists turned General Douglas 
MacArthur’s offensive 
into a retreat. The decision of British 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee on No- 
vember 30 to visit President Truman in 


dilemma thus created for the 


“end-of-the-war” 


Washington at once further highlighted 
the crisis. The problem for the United 
States is not solely how to prevent a ma- 
jor war, but also how best to strengthen 
the non-Soviet portion of the world. 
Some Americans who favor concentra- 
tion on Europe fear that a relentless prose- 
cution of the Korean war to a triumphant 
military end would lead to weakness in- 
stead of strength because of the likelihood 
that, even if the campaign did not result 
in a general war, it would engage a vast 
number of American troops on a dis- 
advantageous battlefield for a long period 
of time. Other Americans, who have in- 
fluence in Congress, consider Europe of 
inferior strategic importance to Asia and 
in the past have recommended that we 
engage ourselves deeply in Asia in order 
to restore control of China to Generalissi- 
mo Chiang Kai-shek. The logical imple- 
mentation of that point of view now 
calls for carrying the war into China. In 
its agony of indecision about the course 
to be followed in Korea, the Administra- 
tion is even more sharply aware of this 
opinion than it has been in the past. 


In advance of Prime Minister Attlee’s 
arrival in Washington, the dominant atti- 
tude in the Administration was that the 
United Nations should continue to seek 
a military solution to the Korean problem 
without extending the struggle to China 
either in the air or on the ground. An- 
other view within the government was 
that the United, Nations forces should 
seek a military-diplomatic solution by es- 
tablishing a firm military line where the 
Korean peninsula joins the mainland and 
then terminating the conflict by negotia- 
tion. A still more conciliatory suggestion 


was that the United States should explore 
at once, with the Chinese mission to the 
UN which arrived in this country on 
November 21, the possibility of a negoti- 
ated settlement. Some pessimists have 
held that the Chinese Communists, while 
interested in Korea themselves, are pri- 
marily carrying out a Russian mission and 
that therefore the only fruitful negotiations 
would be with Moscow, perhaps at the 
price of concessions in Germany. 

The chief support for all-out American 
intervention in China itself has come from 
General MacArthur. In his statement to 
the United States News and World Report 
on December 1 the General stated that his 
lack of authority to strike the Chinese in 
China subjects him to “an enormous handi- 
cap without precedent in military history.” 


Official Reaction to Crisis 


President Truman on November 30 
momentarily gave the world the impres- 
sion that he himself favored drastic re- 
taliation against China when he said at 
his press conference that the United 
States would consider use of the atomic 
bomb. Although the White House dis- 
closed subsequently that no policy deci- 
sion to use the A-bomb has been made, 
the news of the President’s remark in- 
tensified public opposition in Europe to 
support for any American policy that im- 
plies unlimited engagement in Asia. 
While General MacArthur may have suf- 
fered damage to his reputation because 
he did not anticipate the Chinese offen- 
sive, his opinions still carry great weight 
in some quarters of Congress, and the 
possibility exists that the Administration, 
measuring congressional sentiment, will 
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conclude that a total engagement in Asia 
is unavoidable. 

In a private discussion with the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on Novem- 
ber 28, Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
disclosed his concern over the possibility 
that disturbances in Europe advantageous 
to the Soviet Union would break out 
while we were preoccupied with Asia. 
Intelligence reports, however, do not re- 
veal preparation for military action by 
eastern European nations. Through War- 
ren R. Austin, the American representa- 
tive to the UN, the Truman Administra- 
tion on November 29 sought to turn the 
Chinese Communists from their course by 
confronting them with the condemnation 
of the world. Austin asked the Security 
Council to vote for the resolution intro- 


duced on November 10 calling for the 
withdrawal of Chinese troops from 
Korea. The Soviet Union on November 
30 vetoed this resolution, which will now 
be submitted to the General Assembly. 

In a public address Secretary Acheson 
on November 29 said that “no one can 
guarantee that war will not come” as a 
result of the “brazen aggression” by the 
Chinese Communists (whose UN mission 
on November 28 condemned the United 
States for “its criminal act of armed ag- 
gression against the territory of China, 
Taiwan, and armed intervention in 
Korea”). President Truman on Decem- 
ber 1 accused the Chinese Communists of 
furthering “the imperialist designs of the 
Soviet Union.” 

Since Japan’s ability and will to fight 





were rapidly deteriorating when the 
atomic bombs struck it in August 1945, 
with seemingly decisive effect, it remains 
unknown whether one power could over. 
whelm another simply by atomic bomb. 
ing raids, and ground action might be. 
come a necessary complement to the 
aerial action. Judged by present manifes. 
tations of world attitudes, the bombing 
itself might isolate the United States from 
its current allies. The main points of pol- 
icy now undergoing re-examination are 
whether the United States should carry 
forward its Korean war policy at the risk 
of inciting war in exposed Europe (or 
exhausting us for some future European 
war) and whether we should conduct our 
foreign policy alone if our allies do not 
support us. Braz Bottes 


Britain Seeks to Moderate Western Policy in Asia 


The need to work out a unified political 
policy for the Western powers in view of 
the grave threat in the Far East brought 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee to 
Washington on December 4 not only as 
spokesman for Britain but for Europe. 
Events in Korea have moved so swiftly 
that nations like Britain are uncertain as 
to what their exact commitments are. 
They know the dangers of Western dis- 
unity; yet they cannot but regard the 
prospects before them—either war with 
Communist China which will drain the 
resources of the United States or an im- 
mediate general war when their defenses 
are unprepared—with dire alarm. Both 
President Truman and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson have asked them to stand 
firm in a united front. Mr. Attlee, while 
answering this plea in the affirmative, 
wants to know just how far Washington 
expects London to go. 


Western Disunity 


It is clear enough now that the lack of 
a clear-cut Western policy has encouraged 
the Chinese Communist venture into full- 
scale intervention in the Korean conflict. 
General Douglas MacArthur may have 
remained within his political directives, 
but these directives were vague precisely 
because the United States, Britain and 
other nations failed to agree on the best 
means of keeping the war localized. It 
was no accident, certainly, that General 
Wu Hsiu-chuan’s 10,000-word harangue 
before the Security Council on Novem- 
ber 28 was directed at so-called United 
States aggression against Formosa. Presi- 
dent Truman’s June 27 order to the Sev- 


enth Fleet to neutralize Formosa has been 
regarded by the British as a unilateral 
action in which they themselves were not 
involved. 

Washington and London have been out 
of step since last January when Britain 
extended recognition to the Peiping re- 
gime. The British expected Communist 
China to be admitted to the United Na- 
tions before the Korean war began. Al- 
though they appreciate the disadvantages 
of bringing in the Mao Tse-tung regime 
now that it is engaged in full battle with 
UN forces, they would probably be will- 
ing to accept a diplomatic settlement 
which would include giving China’s UN 
seat to the Communists. Ultimately they 
might also be willing to see the Ameri- 
can cordon around Formosa lifted. Such 
a settlement would be widely regarded as 
appeasement in this country, but not in 
Britain, for the British have long felt 
that these concessions represent realism. 

This view is not held solely by the 
left wing of the Labor party or those 
who favor a “soft” policy toward com- 
munism. For instance, as early as No- 
vember 15 before the large Chinese Com- 
munist offensive, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, Conservative leader in the House 
of Lords, stated that “the danger of our 
present position is that we have, if any- 
thing, advanced too far.” On Novem- 
ber 16 Winston Churchill warned in the 
House of Commons of “the great impor- 
tance of our not becoming pinned down 
in China or in the approaches to China 
at a time when the danger in Europe 
undoubtedly should be occupying all our 
minds.” Both Mr. Churchill and former 


Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden in the 
foreign affairs debate in Commons No- 
vember 30 and December 1 stated that 
they had been in favor of halting UN 
troops at the “wasp waist” of Korea 
pending negotiations. Mr. Churchill has 
also reiterated his suggestion for high- 
level discussions with Russia. 


Recognition Defended 


In this debate, held as the result of 
initiative taken by left-wing critics of the 
government’s foreign policy, Foreign Sec- 
retary Ernest Bevin stated that he had 
received assurances that United States 
and British policy were identical—to re- 
sist aggression, to localize hostilities and 
to settle the Korean problem on a basis 
satisfactory to the UN. He also asserted 
that General MacArthur’s objectives “are 
no more and no less than the objectives 
of the United Nations.” On the other 
hand, this did not prevent him from de- 
fending British recognition of Peiping 
and stating that he still favored repre- 
sentation of Communist China in the 
Security Council. “Indeed,” he continued, 
“I believe that some of the difficulties 
with which we are now faced in the Far 
East would have been avoided if there 
had been the opportunities for a mutual 
discussion of the problems which mem- 
bership in international bodies affords.” 

President Truman’s press conference 
statement on November 30 that the use 
of the atomic bomb was under considera- 
tion came as the opposition and respon- 
sible newspapers in Britain were calling 
for high-level Anglo-American  discus- 
sions. Although the statement was re- 
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garded calmly once its full text was 
available, it undoubtedly added one more 
sobering note to British opinion and con- 
tributed to Prime Minister Attlee’s de- 
cision to come to Washington. Britain, 
with its blitz experience and its concen- 
tration of urban targets, cannot fail to 
be alarmed by the prospects of an atomic 
war. Moreover, it is inclined to feel, as 
the London Times stated on December 1, 
that “the decision to use so fearful a 
weapon as the atomic bomb could only 
be made, clearly, by the spokesmen of 
the whole free world.” 

It appears from dispatches about Mr. 
Attlee’s conference with French Premier 
René Pleven that the British Prime Min- 


ister has conveyed French as well as Brit- 
ish concern that the “whole free world” 
should have a fuller voice in the making 
of political decisions. According to Ray- 
mond Daniell, New York Times corre- 
spondent in London, the House of Com- 
mons approved of the Attlee decision in 
the belief that it was high time “that 
United States impetuosity be tempered 
with British phlegm.” The Economist, 
discussing Chinese intervention on No- 
vember 11, commented that in the strug- 
gle between Stalinism and the free world 
there was the assumption on both sides 
that neither wants nor is ready for a 
world war. “Each, in case it might be 
wrong, makes formidable military and 


ideological preparations. Each is 
ciently ill-informed or doubtful about the 
intentions of the other to read into a 
breach of the rules of cold war more 
than may be intended, One side’s ‘war of 
liberation’ is the other side’s ‘defense 
against aggression,’ and each treats the 
other’s definitions as bogus.” 

If this analysis is correct, then the Brit- 
ish feel that the clock is set, not at 1938 
—when an inevitable war was merely 
postponed—but at 1914—when a war 
that might have been avoided was brought 
about because, as Lloyd George put it, 
the great powers blundered and stumbled 
into it. 

Witiiam W. Wane 


Economic Problems Overshadow War in Asian Minds 


The entrance of Chinese armies into the 
Korean conflict, bringing about, in Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s words an “undeclared 
war,” has made it more urgent than ever 
for the United States to assess the attitude 
Asian nations might take toward an all- 
out war between China and the United 
Nations. It has already been pointed out* 
that responsible Asians, including those 
most opposed to Russia and communism, 
look with disfavor on some of the politi- 
cal leaders hitherto supported by Wash- 
ington—notably Chiang Kai-shek, Syng- 
man Rhee and Bao Dai. But even if the 
Asian peoples should change their politi- 
cal outlook under the impact of Peiping’s 
military activities, the unstable character 
of their relatively underdeveloped econ- 
omies would strictly limit the assistance 
they could give the United Nations 
against China. 


Precarious Economies 

It is not easy for Americans to imagine 
the difficulties faced—in an era when 
modern industry is needed to underpin 
modern armaments—by countries which, 
in spite of often great natural resources, 
still subsist at an extremely low standard 
of living. This standard, as the Gray 
Report on Foreign Economic Policies 
succinctly points out, is “reflected in per 
capita income averaging below $100 in 
important countries, low levels of literacy, 
and poor conditions of sanitation and 
health, with life expectancy at birth be- 
ing 30 years or less in many countries.” 
Under these circumstances the task of 
merely eking out a bare existence from 
day to day so preoccupies men and wom- 





*“Lack of Alternatives Limits U.S. Policy in 
Asia,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, December 1, 1950. 


en that wars and rumors of wars, in 
Korea or elsewhere, appear far less im- 
portant than they do in the United States 
and the advanced nations of Western Eu- 
rope. It is not that the Asian peoples 
are indifferent to the course of world 
events, but their limited energies and re- 
sources are already committed to the 
struggle for survival at home, leaving 
little or no margin for participation in 
struggles outside their borders. 

There is practically no disagreement, 
among Asians as well as among non- 
Asian observers, concerning the basic 
problems of the region and _ possible 
remedial action. The consensus is summed 
up in the Gray report: “Numerically, 
peasants comprise the bulk of the area’s 
population. Their poverty and grievances 
provide the major underlying and chronic 
bases for political unrest. In recent dec- 
ades agricultural production has not kept 
pace with population growth, with the 
result that the food position of the area 
as a whole has worsened significantly. In 
a real sense, the newly established non- 
Communist governments of this region 
are on trial before their own people, with 
their status largely dependent upon their 
success in finding solutions to their eco- 
nomic problems, and in some areas to the 
agrarian problem in particular.” 

Moreover, several of the Asian countries 
are geographically close to the U.S.S.R.; 
and while the Russian standard of living 
seems very low to Americans, it is often 
considerably higher than that of Russia’s 
neighbors in Asia. Since, as the Gray re- 
port points out, “these countries no longer 
accept poverty as an inevitable fact of 
life,’ comparisons with the economic 
methods and results of the U.S.S.R. are 


apt to foster unrest and to fan Communist 
propaganda. (Russia’s estimated per cap- 
ita national income of $308, which is the 
lowest of all industrialized and semi- 
industrialized nations of Europe with the 
exception of Poland, should be compared 
with $100 for Japan, $57 for India, $27 
for China and $25 for Indonesia). 
There is now a tendency in the United 
States to make caustic comments about 
earlier descriptions of the Chinese Com- 
munists as “agrarian reformers.” No well- 
informed expert on China, however, had 
contended that the Chinese Communists 
were preoccupied exclusively with agrari- 
an reform. What must be understood is 
that an important element in the success 
of the Chinese Communists was that they, 
in contrast to the Kuomintang, did see 
the need for land redistribution and 
seized upon it in their appeals to the 
people. Under conditions now existing in 
Asia no political group and no govern- 
ment that hopes to win and keep popular 
support can conceivably neglect the agrari- 
an problem. The urgent need for land 
reform is recognized by all responsible 
Asian leaders, irrespective of party labels; 
and land reform was emphasized in the 
November issue of Fortune as the most 
effective weapon against communism. 


UN Supervision Preferred 
Washington is well aware of this fun- 
damental need and has already sponsored 
land reforms in Japan and, before the 
present war, in South Korea. It has dis- 
covered, however, to quote the Gray re- 
port, that “in some underdeveloped coun- 
tries governments are unresponsive to the 
needs of their people.” The United States 
is consequently faced with the question 
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whether it should continue to give finan- 
cial and, in some instances, military aid 
to Asian regimes which, while requesting 
help against communism, are reluctant 
to undertake economic and social reforms 
that would counteract Communist propa- 
ganda. At the same time Washington has 
feared until recently that if it made re- 
forms a condition of aid, such a demand 
would be regarded by newly independent 
countries, still sensitive about sovereignty, 
as unwarranted intervention in their in- 
ternal affairs. 

However, discussions at the eleventh 
conference of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations at Lucknow, the favorable reac- 
tion of Filipinos to the Bell mission re- 
port published on October 28—and other 
developments as well—indicate that the 
people of Asia would be ready to accept 
supervision of financial assistance extend- 
ed to them by the advanced Western na- 
tions. But they would prefer that any 
assistance given by the United States, 
under Point Four and other programs, 
should be channeled through the United 
Nations and the specialized international 
agencies. This procedure, they believe, 
would assure the United States that its 
contributions will not be dissipated by 
corrupt or incompetent governments 
without reaching the masses of the people 
and, at the same time, would spare the 
sensibilities of the recipient nations, there- 
by averting the charge of “imperialism” 
which might otherwise be leveled at 
Washington. 

The six-year Colombo plan for eco- 
nomic development of South and South- 
east Asia announced by seven Common- 
wealth countries (Australia, Canada, Cey- 
lon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan and 
the United Kingdom) on November 29 
envisages the possibility that as other 
countries—presumably the United States 
—join in this undertaking, an organiza- 
tion of participating governments would 
be formed. This organization, composed 
both of countrics supplying capital and 
countries receiving it, would review 
progress, draw up periodic reports and 
serve as a forum for the discussion of 
development problems in the region. Ag- 
riculture, transport and communications, 
and electric power, regarded as the basic 
development requirements, account for 
over 70 per cent of the total expenditures 





of $5 billion contemplated in the Colombo 
plan, with 10 per cent allocated to industry 
and 10 per cent to “social capital” —hous- 
ing, health and education. 


In contrast to other Asian peoples, the 
Filipinos, with nearly 50 years of experi- 
ence in working with the United States, 
have indicated a preference for American 
rather than international supervision of 
financial aid disbursements. On Novem- 
ber 14 President Elpidio Quirino and 
William C. Foster, director of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, signed 
an agreement at Baguio which provides 
for American aid totaling $250 million 
over a period of five years on condition 
that the Filipino government carries out 
political and economic reforms recom- 
mended by the Bell mission. The report 
of this mission, headed by Daniel Bell, 
banker and former Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, is radical in the proper sense of 
the term, going, in the case of the Philip- 
pines, to the roots of the difficulties cre- 
ated by the underdeveloped condition of 
Asian economies and their relations with 
advanced industrial nations. The Bell re- 
port marks a milestone in American 
thinking about Asian problems. The pro- 
gram it proposes for the Philippines, if 
effectively implemented, would provide 
the United States with a dynamic and 
promising answer to the challenge of 
communism in Asia. 


Vera Micue.es DEAN 


¢This is the sixth and last article in a series on 
current problems in Asia.) 





Branch and Affiliate Meetings 


PROVIDENCE, December 8, U.S. Policies Regard- 
ing the British Commonwealth, Livingston 
Satterthwaite 

NEW YORK, December 11, Germany—Peril or 
Promise, Franz Neumann 

st. Louis, December 11, Living Behind the Iron 
Curtain, A. K. Niebieszczanski 

sT. PAUL, December 12, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul Branches’ reception for the Honorable 
Dean Acheson 

WORCESTER, December 13, Will Russia Continue 
to Dominate the Balkans?, Theodore I. Fa- 
binyi, Lafayette L. Marchand 

BOSTON, December 14, Would Germany Be a 
Dependable Ally?, Dana Schmidt, Ernest Pisko 

CLEVELAND, December 14, U.S. and USSR—Pos- 
sessors of Power, Vera M. Dean 

NEW yYoRK, December 14, Germany—Promise 
and Peril, Telford Taylor 

NEW yorRK, December 16, Student Forum, Fred 
W. Riggs 

MILWAUKEE, December 16, Britain’s Policy in the 
World Today, Sir Oliver Franks 





News in the Making 











DerensE Tarks Spurrep: While Chi- 
nese advances in Korea have strengthened 
“neutralism” in Europe, they have also 
spurred efforts to build a European army 
and a North Atlantic defense system. 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee of Britain 
and France’s Premier René Pleven, while 
discussing the struggle in Korea in Lon- 
don on December 2, also reached agree- 
ment on compromise proposals regarding 
the use of German armed forces. General 
Dwight Eisenhower may be named su- 
preme commander by the year’s end. 

Raw Materia Partey: The European 
Marshall Plan Council decided on De- 
cember 2 to send a committee of experts 
to Washington, where it will seek 
American-European cooperation on a pro- 
gram of controlling prices and supplies 
of strategic raw materials. Europeans are 
worried that this country’s stockpiling 
program may interfere with their desire 
to allocate supplies in order to fill their 
own military and industrial needs. The 
division of responsibility for raw material 
control between the Marshall Plan Coun- 
cil and the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization will also require clarification. 


Lisya Names a Kino: The former Ital- 
ian colony of Libya, which occupies a 
sttategic geographic position in North 
Africa and has been administered since 
World War II by Britain and France, 
took an important step toward full in- 
dependence under UN auspices on De- 
cember 3. On that day the newly chosen 
National Constituent Assembly decided 
to form a federal government, composed 
of Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the Fez- 
zan, and confirmed the choice of the 
Senussi Emir, Sayed Mohammed Idris, as 
constitutional monarch of the new state. 


Ancto-Iraqi Discorp: In addition to its 
dispute with Egypt over the London-Cairo 
treaty of 1936, Britain is having trouble 
with another Middle Eastern ally, Iraq. 
Expressing sympathy for the Egyptian 
point of view, Iraqi Premier Nuri as 
Said declared on November 27 that his 
country’s 20-year treaty with Britain was 
“outdated and incompatible with current 
world developments.” Under the pact 
Britain maintains air bases in Iraq. 
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